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For the Companion. 
PAYING A DEBT. 


“There, @mon, there’s that cripple hanging 
round the counter again, watching for a chance to 
steal,” said the baker's wife, petulantly, to her 
husband. 

«J gee him !” answered the baker, coolly, fixing 
his eye upon @ lame urchin, with a thin and hag- 

face and long, neglected hair, who stood 
leaning on & crutch; among the crowd of custom- 
ers usually found in Simon Snell’s bake-shop a 
little before meal time. The boy was buying 
nothing, but closely eyeing the good things spread 
out before him. The baker's wife was right; he 
was watching for a chance to steal acake. He 
stole it, and hobbled out of the shop. 

“Now, Simon,” exclaimed the wife, “now grab 
him! He’s got it in his pocket.” 

“Pll take care of him,” answered Simon, with 
moderation. ‘Don’t you be troubled.” 

“The same thing always! I never saw such a 
man!” exclaimed the impatient wife. 

Simon said no more, but having finished what 
he was doing, put on his hat and left his shop. 
The cripple was still in sight, but hobbling off as 
fast as he could. Simon kept his eye upon him, 
and his long strides soon brought him up with 
him, just as he was turning into an alley. He 
put his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Aint you hungry, little boy ?” he said. 

The frightened child could not speak, but 
nodded. 

“Tm sorry I frightened you. 
no breakfast, have you?” 

“Only a little,” said the boy, shaking his head. 

“I thought so. Well, how did my cake taste?” 

The boy hung his head, greatly frightened, and 
speechless. 

“Tt tasted pretty good, didn’t it? Now see 
here, where do you live ?” 

The boy still hung his head, and made no an- 
swer. 

“Where do you live?” repeated Simon, with 
suthority, and the boy pointed to a dwelling near 
them 


You haint had 


“I'm going home with you,” said the baker. 

The cripple wrung himself to get away from the 
baker’s hold, but it was of no use, and they went 
together into the wretched house the boy had 
pointed out. Worse within than without. The 
walls and floor were dirty, and the little furniture 
mean and broken. Ona rude seat near the door 
sat a young girl almost as forlorn and neglected 
a3 the cripple. She hung her head as the baker 
bade her ‘Good day!” making a low and grudg- 
ing answer. 

“I came to see your mother,” said the baker. 

“Aint got any; she’s dead,” said the girl. 

“Have you got a father?” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘He’s dead, too.” 

“Who takes care of you?” 

“Myself.” 

“What do you do?” 

The girl was silent, evidently doubting her un- 
invited visitor's right to intrude upon her and 
question her. 

“Well,” said the good baker, perceiving this, 
“I didn’t come to hurt you. I come to help. It 
appears this boy is hungry, and if you're willing, 
I guess I'll take him home and feed him. Now 
don’t you be afraid of me. Aint no cause.” 

The girl looked up at him wonderingly. 

“You aint afraid to tell me your name, are 
you?” said the baker. 

girl made no answer. The poor and un- 
fortunate learn to be silent and secretive. 

“Wasn't your father’s name James Murray?” 
asked the baker, with something in his tone that 
waked the girl’s confidence. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I know'd James Murray once ; he was a pript- 
e's boy. Wa'n't your father a printer?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Jes so. Ithought so. I see Jem Murray in 
this fellow’s eyes,” he said, looking down at the 
cripple. ‘Is his name ‘Jem’ ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When d’ your father die ?” 

“Three years ago.” 
































‘*That’s enough, my good girl. And now I 
want you to believe me when I say I’m your 
friend, for your father was my friend.” 

Tears stood in the children’s eyes. 

‘Well, I can’t stop now, for my bread’s on the 
fast rise; but I'll take this boy home with me, if 
you say so, and take good care of him awhile.” 
‘‘He may go if he wants to,” assented the girl. 
Jem nodded his desire, and followed the baker. 
Mrs. Snell looked both amazed and angry when 
she saw the little fellow, with a brightened, hope- 
ful face, entering the shop behind her husband. 
‘‘What now?” she inquired. 

“Pve brought the boy back with me.” 

**T see you have.” 

The baker was reticent. 

‘‘What are you going to do with him?” 

“The best I can.” 

*‘Well, what's that ?” 

“I don’t know yet.” 

*‘Well, I do.” 

“I aint so sure about that, but I'll hear your 
ideas byme-by. 1 must take care of the dough 
now, and I wish you’d give the boy a hearty meal. 
Come to think, you needn't trouble yourself, 
neither; I'll take care,of him,” and handing a 
great turnover and some buns to Jem, the baker 
bade him follow him into the kneading-room. 
Here the boy ate, and watched, and waited, while 
the baker and his men worked the heavy masses 
of dough. He grew tired, and moved about 
among the bins and barrels, peering into them, 
and trying to amuse himself. 

“May I go into the street ?” he asked. 

“Tm going to take a walk with you pretty 
soon,” answered the baker, smiling. ‘‘You'll wait 
for me patiently, won’t yot ?” 

Jem smiled and nodded, pleased with his new 
friend, though he did not quite understand him. 


with the cripple by the hand, and called to him, 

“Don’t bring that boy back with you! 
pity’s sake, don’t! It worries me to have him 
around.” 


man, with unusual mildness and conciliation in 
his tone, ‘for I must bring him back, Mary. 


would.” 
The wife was touched by the kind and gentle 


The baker’s wife saw her husband going out 


For 
“I'm sorry you worry about him,” said the good 


Now try and make yourself easy. I wish you 


“On a rude seat near the door sat a young girl almost as forlorn and neglected as the cripple.” 


! She fidgeted worse than ever when at last the 
good man came smiling back, a pace or two be- 


hind the cripple, who was clad in a nice suit of | 


‘clothes from head to foot—new cap—new shoes— 
all new. The baker could not help smiling to 
see the little fellow’s delight in his clothes. 

| ‘‘What now?” exelaimed the surprised woman. 

| ‘*Are your shears handy, Mary?” was all the 

‘answer. 

i “Handy! They’re on the nail, of course—just 

: where they allus are.” 

“Of course they are. What a fool I am! I 
don’t know what I should do if I hadn't such a 
nice, orderly wife.” 

Now the fact was that Simon knew the shears 
were on their nail all the time, and asked if they 
were handy just to make it easy for him to say a 
pleasant word in praise of his wife, to put her in 
better humor with himself and Jem. 

‘*What do you want of the shears?” she asked. 

“You aint no objection to lendin’ ’em “to me, 
have you?” responded Simon, withdrawing his 
hand from them and turning around with a comi- 
| cal air. 
| ‘What are you up to, Simon? I can't make 
| nothing out of you!” 

‘‘Nothing !” exclaimed Simon, surveying his 
|immense bulk, ‘nothing! I must be poor stuff 
then, for there’s enough of me, such as I am.” 

Mrs, Snell could not avoid a smile. 

“Do take the shears and go “long!” she said. 

‘*Aint afraid I'll spile em, are ye?” 

“O, do go long !” 

Simon called Jem to follow him into the back 
yard, where, after having covered him all over 
with a clean baker’s apron, he cut his hair ina 
way to make him look more cleanly and cared for. 

‘‘Now, my little man,” he said, ‘‘if we could 
only give you a new leg! but that we can’t do. 
There’s one thing, though, you want more than 
that, and what do you think it is?” 

“T can’t think,” answered Jem. 

‘“‘Well, it’s a new soul—a new inside, Jem. 
You're well enough outside now, but I’m afraid 
you aint inside, and that’s what God and the 
angels are looking at.” 

Jem hung his head. 

‘‘What’s inside of you? There's stealin’, and 
lyin’, and ever so many bad things, aint there?” 

Jem nodded. 





| with any other woman—but she did wish he 


but firm tone of her husband, and knew not what 
answer to make. She watched him as far as she 
could see him, walking slowly beside the lame 
child, wondering where he was going to, and what 
he was up tonow. A good man he was—she had 
to acknowledge that ; he certainly was one of the 
best husbands in the world—she wouldn’t swap 


wasn’t so queer and so close-mouthed—he kept 





“And when d’ your mother die ?” 
“Last month.” 





her in a fidget half the time. 


can. 
all thieves, and all other sinners, and He give 
one of em a new soul, and He'll give you one. 
Don’t you want it?—a clean, white, beautiful 
soul, not a spot on it, not a sin—every lie washed 
out in His precious blood—every theft. Don’t 
you want a white and beautiful soul?” 


‘‘Now, what are ye going to do about it?” 
Jem was silent. 

“T can’t give you a new soul, but Jesus Christ 
He died atween two thieves, for them and 


“Yes, sir, I do,” answered the weeping Jem. 

“Well, go to Jesus and ask Him for it, and 
He'll give it to you. Be sure He will.” 

When Jem next appeared before the baker's 
wife she knew what office her shears had been 
made to perform, and was just making up her 
mouth to scold about it, when the baker invited 
her toadrive. ~ ; 

‘‘Pve been goin’ over old times to-day, Mary,” 
he said, ‘‘and it kind o’ softens me up; and if 
you're agreed we'll take a ride the way we used 
to afore we got so deep in the shop.” 

‘‘Why, we can’t both leave; how can we?” 

“T guess we can arrange it. If we can’t do no 
otherways, we can shet up shop.” 

‘‘Shet up shop !” 

“Sure! I've seen the day when I'd shet up 
shop a good many times to ride with you, and 
sposen that day had come agin !” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” answered the pleased 
wife, bustling around, beginning to make ready 
for the drive. 

“But what'll we do with that boy? He'll steal 
everything, while we're gone,” she added. 

**No, don’t you be troubled! He won't steal 
any more. Besides, I’m gwine to set him down 
where I found him.” 

“Glad o’ that! and I hope you'll let him stay 
there.” 

“Perhaps I will if you really say so, Mary. 
Most ready ?” 

When he had driven beyond the city noise and 
dust, and was among the sweet, green fields and 
beautiful orchards of the country, the baker 
turned to his wife,— 

“I'm going to tell you something, Mary.” 

**What is it ?” 

“‘D’ye spose any thing could change your mind 
to me?” 

“Why, no, don’t I know you?” 

“Sposen’ I told you something bad myself?” 

“What do you mean, Simon ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know as I want you to think 
any better of me thanI am. I'll out with it. 
You're so hard on that little Jem, and I can’t be, 
that I must tell ye. I’ve been as bad as he is, or 
e’en a’most. I’ve been a thief.” 

“I don't believe it. What ails ye, Simon?” 
and the wife looked searchingly into her husband's 
face. 

“Just as much of a thief as Jem is. I stole 
cakes when I was hungry, just like him. And I'll 
tell ye more. Ihadn’t a place to sleep when I 
came to the city for work, and was shelterin’ un- 
der a door step one night, when they cum on 
me and was jest takin’ me off to the watch-house. 
I felt bad enough, for I know'd nobody here, and 
I'd hooked three cakes that day to keep me from 
starvin’. A little more and I'd been among the 
Girty crew in the lock-up—jail-birds, and what not, 
and never could ha’ held up afterwards, but jest 
then a boy come along,—late at night "twas, too— 
and heard me pleadin’ and tellin’ the watch that I 
hadn’t done nothin’, only hadn’t no place to sleep 
and wasa stranger. The boy stopped by me, and 
then he spoke out hearty—I shan’t forget it—I 
hear it yet plenty o’ times,—‘Come home with 
me,’ he said. ‘You can sleep with me.’ It did 
sound so good! only one thing ever sweeter, 
Mary—you know what! 

‘The policeman held on to me a minute longer, 
looked the boy over, and asked him his name- 
and why he was out so late. He spoke up like a 
man. ‘My name is James Murray.’ He said it 
strong. ‘I work in Moore’s printing office, and 
that’s why I’m late.’ The watch let me 6ff, and I. 
tell ye it felt kind o’ hearty the way he took me 
by the arm and went with me to his place. ‘He'd 
been poor,’ he said, ‘and knew how to feel for a. 
poor fellow.’ He asked me some things and I: 
told him ; I wasn’t afraid to tell him any thing. 
The next morning he said to me. ‘I spose you. 
haint got much change, have you?’ ‘Not much,’ 
I said. I hadn't a red cent, but somehow F didn’t: 
want to say so. Pretty soon he came up to me 
and pretended to be lookin’ at my buttons, and 
dropped something into my pocket—a quarter of 
a dollar. I was so proud I threw it back to him. 
He wouldn’t touch it. ‘I don’t want your money,’ 
he said; ‘I aint goin’ to take any pay for your- 








lodgin’—I invited ye.” Sohe kept up the joke,. 
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pape the quarter was mine, till I somehow; every movement. When the fort was carried he 


nad to keep it; glad enough in my soul that it entered it, and quietly sat down to write a dis- 
was so, for I couldn't bear to steal, even to keep patch, giving information to the government and | 


we ype sae ae week, I tell yo—- |to the people of the success of the attack. The 


“I got a place that day, and didn’t have to! gun-boats and Fort Darling were still firing, and | 
sleep with Jem Murray any more, and didn’t need | an enormous shell burst over the head of the gen- | 
his quarters to keep me from stealin,’ but I've | eral while he was writing. It was a dangerous 
allus felt that I owed him everything. There’s no | spot, but he hardly noticed the murderous mis- 


knowing what I'd come to, ef’t hadn’t been for |“! ~ ‘ | 
him, ef I'd lost my character in that watch-house, siles, and went on to finish his work. A thousand | 


or ef I'd been taken up for stealin’ somethin’ to | blessings on our skilful commander and his brave | 
eat the next day. Now I’ve told it. And what) followers. Success upon success now attends the | 
do you say, Mary?” . ‘ movements of our soldiers, and the dawn of peace | 

“*1 say you had a hard time,” said the wife, em- at ‘nthe fut 
phatically. already gleams in the future. 

“‘So has many another, and we ought not to be 
too hard on ’em.” 

‘*What ever became of James Murray ?” 

“Well, he left the city, and I never heard noth- 
in’ more about him, but I see his eye in that lame 
boy this mornin’ and it kep’ lookin’ at me till I 
was sure I knew it; and come to ask, his father’s 
name was Jem Murray, and so’s his name.” 

‘*How strange !” 

‘That's the way things sometimes turn; and 
now I'm goin’ to do about as you say. You see 
I’ve allus owed the bpy’s father a debt, and it’s 
ben gittin’ more and more, the more I’ve pros- 

ered, cause I owe it all to him. I don’t forgit 

ow much I owe to you, Mary, but all that goes 
back to him too—a big debt; and now I leave it 
to you to say what I shall do about the payin’ of 
it. It’s my opinion that the man who can pay an 
honest debt and won’t do it is as bad or worse 
than a thief. I’m sure you don’t want me to be a 
dishonest man.” 

‘‘How you put it, Simon!” 

“Don't I put it fairly ? But I aint a goin’ to press 
you, no need on’t, [ aint afraid to trust you to de- 
eide what’s best.” 

The baker and his wife drove on in silence for 
a while, and then spoke together of the promise of 
the fields, and their own gains and prospects, and 
in cheerful talk had nearly reached their home. 
They were driving through the lane where Jem 
had been set down, but the baker gave no signs 
of stopping, nor said a word about the boy. 

“Why, aint you going to stop here ?” asked the 
wife, laying her hand upon the reins as they were 
passing the house where he lived. 

**What for?” 

“To take the boy home.” 

**Home with us ?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“You want me to?” 

“Of course.” 

‘“‘Why, Mary, God bless you! You're going 
to pay my debt for me, then.” 

The good woman did pay her husband’s debt, 
in her motherly kindness to the poor cripple, and 
in her provision of a home for his sister, but in 
doing it she felt that she only paid her own debt 
to a most generous, and tender, and honest man. 


P. H. Puerps. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SAFE WAY. 


Ye precious little ones, 
Dancing along 

Your dewy morning way, 
With laugh and song; 


Rejoicing as ye soar 
Amid the flowers; 
Crowning with garlands gay 
Life's golden hours: 


There is a narrow way, e 
But safer, far, 

Than the enchanting plains 
Whereon ye are. 


The cloudless days of life 
Are short and few; 

And all its charming flowers 
But cheat the view. , 


Among ‘“‘dark mountains” soon 
Your little feet 

Will wander, sad and slow, 
Though now so fleet; 


Unless ye seek the path 
To which I call, 

“The strait and narrow way,” 
Yet made for all; 

The sweet and peaceful way 
By angels trod, 

By which the ransomed go 
Upward to God. AvuGuSsTA Moors. 


——_—_ ++ —____ 





For the Companion. 
THE RAINY DAY. 


It was g rainy day.* The mists had hung over | 
the pine-crowned hills for forty-eight hours, and | 
Herbert ‘had looked in vain for a rift in the) 
clouds, for sunshine without and within. 

” He was cross. 

He could not run out of doors and pick up apples | 
under the trees, and get a cent for every bushel } 
he thus gathered ; he couldn’t go fishing and come | 
home with a nice string of perch for his supper. | 
In fact, he couldn’t do any thing he wished. 

A little red squirrel ran down the trunk of the | 
old butternut tree, and stopping a moment, looked | 
saucily in Herbert’s face, as much as to say, ‘‘Poor | 
fellow, you have to be shut up there in the rain, 
while I can frisk about, and the heavy drops only | 
make my red coat more shiny.” 

Suddenly Herbert felt a sharp pain in his left 
ankle. He began to kick vigorously, when he| 
found his foot imprisoned. He hung on the} 
window-seat with his hands, and used the other | 
paring to take Gen. Lee by surprise. He threw | foot. The consequence was, that he came down | 
two pontoon bridges across the James River in| with a heavy thump on the floor. Mischievous 
the night, our troops crossed as quietly as possi- | Rob. was presently seen peeping out from under | 
ble in the darkness, and soon after daylight they | the sofa, laughing immoderately. Herbert rushed 
pushed forward with great rapidity. After sev- | upon him, and soon the two brothers were rolling 
eral miles’ advance the rebel works were seen and over and over, clasped in each other’s arms, , 
a line of battle was formed to charge upon them. | pounding and kicking in a very unbrotherly man- | 
They consisted of a range of rifle-pits in front of| ner. The ‘‘old folks” were not at home, but the | 
very strong earth works. The charge was or-| other members of the family soon reached the | 
dered. Both white and black soldiers rushed for- spot. Amiable, gentle sister Susan took the part | 
ward upon the rifle-pits, and the rebels in them} of mediator. 
fled hastily, not caring to encounter so spirited a | 


GRANT’S ADVANCE TOWARDS RICH- 
MOND. 

While Sheridan has been gaining new victories 
for us in the Valley of the Shenandoah, Gen. 
Grant has not been idle. The last month has been 
a glorious one, and the Army of the Potomac has 
shown itself worthy of its commander. 


Our sol- 
diers were eager to go forward, and on Thursday 
and Friday, Sept. 29 and 30, their wishes were 
realized, Gen. Butler had for two days been pre- 








‘OQ, see here, boys—I wouldn’t. Don’t fight 80. | 
pressure of cold steel. Then came a fierce and | Now, Herbert, Mary is going to bake some gin- 
bloody struggle. The rebels rained a furious dis-| gerbread, and if you don’t let Rob. alone you| 
charge of musket balls, canister and shell upon| won't get any, and Rob., if you don’t let Herbert | 
the Union forces, from the line of earth works | alone you won't get any, either.” 

and from Fort Darling. The rams and gunboats| «Poh, who cares for your gingerbread!” shout- 
in the James threw immense and deadly shells | ed Rob., in disdain. 

among them, and scores of wounded and dying | 


| 


' 
“I'd rather give Rob. a good flogging than eat | 


men fell at every discharge. Yet on went our| all the gingerbread in the world,” said Herbert; | 
troops, up the slope of the last breastwork, un-| as he jammed his brother's head against the wall.” | 
hesitatingly, determined to conquer or die in the| JDignified sister Ann next appeared. She | 
fight. . | marched up to her fighting brothers, and pulled | 
Here were long lines of stakes driven into the’ Rob. out of the corner by his foot and landed 
earth, and a thick line of fallen trees with limbs | him on the sofa. Herbert got up, and began to, 
sharpened to a point. The deadly iron shower | dance about in a great rage. | 
flew thick and heavy. The heroic men that came| ‘Get out, you great ugly thing! I'll give it to 
first died to make way for the heroes that came \him. Goalong. We aint doing any thing.” 
after them. Many a gallant fellow perished in| “O, no, no indeed! You were playing togeth- | 
the attempt to remove these obstructions. Their | er like two little lambs, as innocent as could be, | 
comrades nobly avenged them. They pressed on| and I am only an ugly, meddlesome bear, who 
into the fort over the dead and dying, and soon it| came and broke up all the play,” remarked Ann. | 
was in our possession, with two hundred prison-| ‘*You can’t stop us, though,” replied Herbert, | 
ers and fifteen pieces of artillery. The rest of| plunging over the arm of the sofa, head first, into | 
the chivalry fled in haste and confusion. This Rob.’s lap. 
was a hard-fought day, and the black soldiers; While affairs were in this critical condition a| 
showed that they were worthy to fight by the side young man appeared in the entry, shaking the | 
of the best troops in the world, which our white ,rain from his umbrella. First he looked angry, | 
soldiers certainly are. Gen. Grant was early on| then cross, then pleasant, then stern again, He | 
the field, and as he rode along the lines was re-| was evidently making up his mind just. how to 
ceived with loud and enthusiastic cheers. He | look, when the angry voice of Rob. fixed a reso- | 
went to the front, and with glass in hand watched | lute expression on his face. 


Herbert suddenly found himself set down with 
great force into a cane seat chair, while Robert, 
after a severe shaking, found himself in a corner 
all ina p, and before he recovered breath, he 
was perched on a table, and told to stay there and 
behave himself. 

“Boys!” said Alonzo, seating himself on the 
piano stool, and surveying his trembling brothers 
with a comic air, ‘‘attend to me. Everybody 
is cross to-day. I’m cross, you are cross, the 
horses are cross, the old cow is cross. She ran 
at me, and came pretty near running her horns 
into the fence when she found L was not there. 
There is hardly a pleasant face to be seen. If the 
rain, and fog, and east wind occasion it, I think 
it would be much better for us to snap our fingers 
at the east wind, and restrain our angry passions, 


_ like sensible people. 


“Great!” muttered Herbert, in contempt at his 
brothgr’s oratory. 

‘‘I’m going to be pleasant, because the sun is 
coming,” said Rob., as he caught sight of the sun- 
shine on the carpet. 

“I think it’s all nonsense being cross just be- 
cause it is rainy,” said Ann. 

*T think so, too,” said her mother, as she en- 
tered the door, shaking the rain from her water 
proof, and her sunny smile soon brought pleasant 
weather there. ‘Shall we let a few rain drops 
chase away our peace of mind? When the sun is 
hidden let each one be a little sun, giving light 
and warmth to all in the house.” 

“*T am a little son, whether it rains or not,” said 
Rob., but he looked rather sober afterwards, and 
soon declared that he was ‘‘bad enough any time, 
—wished he was better, any way,” but he believed 
Satan was ‘‘plaguy” busy in rainy weather; and 
I am somewhat inclined to his opinion. 

Curistiz PEARL. 
a ee 
SEND THEM TO HIS MOTHER. 

*‘Am I dying, doctor? 
hope ?” 

The feeble hand grasped the arm of the physi- 


| cian, as he was going his rounds among the sick 
| and wounded in that hospital tent, and the youth- 


ful voice that asked the eager question trembled 
with emotion. It was a boyish face into which 
the physician turned and gazed; but the death 
angel had set its impress there, and the kind- 
hearted surgeon could only shake his head. 

‘I wanted to go home once more before I died. 
O, mother! mother !” 
agony, and for a few moments the poor child lay 
with closed eyes, and tears trembled upon the 
long lashes, but they did not fall; he crushed 
them back and lifted his almost sightless eyes up- 
ward. 

‘‘My mother taught me how to die, bless God 
for that! My home in heaven is always near.” 
The struggle with feeble human nature was over. 
Angels were present to comfort the dying soldier, 


| and quietly and peacefully he crossed the dark 


river upon the long, last march that ended: his 
earthly campaign. 

There was a soldier’s burial. Kind hands hal- 
lowed the humble grave, and laid him down 
prayerfully and tearfully to his rest: and when 
the brave men turned back to the lonely tent, the 
sword and valise of their youthful officer met 
their eye. 

‘*What shall be done with them?” was the sor- 
rowful question. 

‘*‘Send them home to his mother !” > 

And they came! It was the early morning of a 
bright October day. The broad sunlight lay all 
about the home over whose threshold the young 
lieutenant had gone forth one twelvemonth before, 
so full of life and activity. . 

The door of the neat white house stood open, 
and all along’ the floor of the wide, pleasant 
kitchen lay a stream of yellow sunshine, broken 
here and there by a restless, moving shadow, 
where the waving trees came in between the sun- 
light. The mother was alone, and as she moved 
about her morning work, she sang in a low, sweet 
voice, snatches of hymns that she had often sung 
when the dear boy, now growing into manhood, 
nestled in her lap, and she was hushing him to 

; and she looked as if expecting to see his 


slee 
bright face coming in at the door, or hear his | 
| cheery voice calling from the garden, ‘‘Mother.” 


Did she hear no whisper from the garden 
of Paradise at that moment, calling, ‘‘Mother, 


Isn’t there any ray of 


The words were full of 


| You won't cry any more, will you? I'm going to 
fight for the dear old flag, my father’s flag ang 
I want to go with your approval and bless. 





| mine. 
|ing.” And then she placed her trembling hands 
upon his head, and whispered, through her tears, 
“Go, my son, and God be with you.” And God 
has been with him to the end. Then came his 
Bible, his little pocket Bible that she had given 
him on his birthday years before. He had read ig 
faithfully. There was here and there a mark at 
his favorite chapters, and there were pencil lines 
drawn around many comforting texts, that he had 
repeated upon tedious marches, going right up 
|into the face of the enemy; and they had been 
his support and guide to the very last. Next 
came a packet of her letters, so full of hope, ang 
trust, and counsel to her absent son; and as she 
opened them, one by one, she saw how some 
tender passages, breathing ber full heart’s love, 
or telling of the dear old home that stood with 
open doors to receive him, were blotted with tearg 
which the brave heart could not hold,back. Here 
was her picture, in its worn case, if® which his 
eyes had gazed so many times; and as she opened 
it a little slip of paper fluttered out, with the 
words, in his own hand, ‘‘Sweet mother, what 
blessing God has given me in you!” She had 
been a blessing to him; she had taught him the 
way of eternal life. God be praised for that, 
But it was a broken-hearted mother the kind 
neighbors raised from the place where, overcome 
with grief, she had pillowed her head among the 
treasures of her son. 

Only for a little while, poor mother; my heart 
aches for you as I write, and for the thousands of 
hearts made desolate, for whom I can only pray 
as I pray for my own loved ones in this hour of 
danger. 

Only for a little while; the pearly gates are not 
closed. They were left ajar as that dear one en- 
tered in, unclosed and waiting for you. 

This incident,is strictly true.—Home Magazine, 
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COAL-MINING IN CHINA. 


The coal pits lie about five miles northerly from 
Kuh-shan-kau, up a steep ravine or woody open- 
ing into the main valley, the path to them rough 
and stony inthe extreme. There are about fifteen 
shafts open, each of their entrances being en- 
larged into a room, where the colliers sleep and 
eat at times, though more comfortable dwellings 
have been built for overseers and contractors, 
We engaged a miner to show us down the largest 
shaft, which measured on the average only four 
and a half feet high by five wide; it is cased with 
willow sticks in a secure manner, and the roof is 
particularly well guarded. The bottom is lined 
with the same to form a ladder, up and down 
which the miners travel.in their daily labor. This 
shaft is about one hundred and fifty feet deep; the 
ladder down to the digging is perhaps six hundred 





sledges, and drawn, as the miner slowly crawls up 
along the narrow and slippery steps, by a strap 
passing over his forehead, each load weighing 
eighty cattles. One workman brings up six loads 
as his day’s work. The sides of this shaft showed 
the width of the veins of coal, but the top and 
bottom were not dug out; at the bottom the shaft 
divided and led toward two deposits, but neither 
passage has been dug out. The whole was very 
dry, owing, probably, to its elevation up the hill; 
but some shafts had been abandoned from wet 
and bad air, and their mouths closed. The la- 
borers are hired out by contractors, who sell the 
coal to the dealers coming from Pekin and else- 
where; it is all carried away on the backs of 
camels or mules, and it is a painful sight to see 
the unwieldy camels coming down the rocky, un- 
even road, bringing their loads ®f coal. It is de- 
livered in Pekin at about three piculs for a dollar, 
and a large part of the price is for carriage. The 
coal is hard; but such examination as the time 
afforded disclosed not a vestige of a stump or leaf 
to compare with the fossils of other coal regions; 
more careful research will doubtless bring to light 
some indications of this kind, enabling scientific 
men to compare the numerous deposits of soft and 
hard coal in this part of China with the European 
coal measures.—China Mail. 
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CHRISTIAN LAWACK. 


Christian Lawack was a little Hottentot boy, 
who lived at the Moravian Missionary Station of 
Clarkson, in South Africa. He attended the infant 
school at that station. The teacher of that school, 
from a letter from whom ¢his account is taken, 
said of little Christian: I may give him the tes- 
| timony of having been a diligent, obedient and at- 
| tentive child, and on whose word I could always 
|depend. He appeared to think much about what 








mother?” Was there not a guardian angel about | he heard at school.” One day, before he was 


her—a youthful face now glowing with spiritual | taken ill, he went with his mother to a farm. 


Re- 


beauty, hovering over her? Alas, she saw it not!) turning across a mountain, he was walking on & 
The stage came rattling along the highway, and | small foot path, running along the carriage-road. 
her heart. beat quicker at the sound, for mayhap | Observing this, his mother said to him, 


there might be something from her darling boy. | 


‘Come here, Christian ; this road is convenient 





feet long. The coal is secured on small wooden. 


It stopped before the little wicket gate, and the | and clean;' on the foot path some snakes may be 
driver came with slow, reluctant steps up the walk. | concealed, and‘you cannot see well before you.” 
There was something in each hand which he) ‘O,:mother,” said Christian, ‘‘the teacher tells 
brought silently in, and laid almost reverently on| us at school of two roads which lead to eternity. 


the table. Not a word broke the stillness. The| Most people choose the broad one, because It . 


poor mother looked upon them a moment, and | looks convenient and safe. But at the end of it 


| then with a sharp cry of agony sank down beside there is an abyss into which they fall before they 


them. | are aware of it, and then they are in hell, and are 
““My boy! my boy! O God, helpme! this isn’t lost forever. But those on the narrow road, 

all that is left?” |though they have many trials, come at last to & 
She drew the valise to her almost frantically, | beautiful place, and are happy forever.” 

and lifted her white, imploring face to the driver.| During Christian’s last illness it became very 
“All!” It needed not that solemn answer; one | evident that the Friend of children’ was carry@g 


| o- into that pitying face revealed the truth. on a work of grace in his heart. . 


ondering at her own strength, she eagerly! One day a woman came to the door of the 
opened the valise, There was the coat, with its | house where Christian’s parents lived, and ask 
bright buttons and epaulets, that his companions for a piece of bread. His mother was unwies 
had folded’ carefully away, and as she held it up to give it to her, saying that she ‘had only a 
she seemed to see the noble oe sae had ‘stood piece in the house, ‘she-wanted for ber-sick 
before her in that dress, and asked, so éagerly— | Ge. 


_‘Now, mother, aren't you proud of your boy?! ‘Never mind, mother;” exclaimed the little 
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1 vol., 16mo, illustrated. Price, $1,25. Being the third volume of 


or separately. 


ANOTHER OF THE 
“Stop-tdo-Quick Series.” 





LEE & SHEPARD issue to-day— 
WATCH AND WAITS 
—oRr— 
TILE YOUNG FUGITIVES. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


the popular WoopvILLE Srorigs. 
New editions of the preceding volumes : 
RICH AND HUMBLE, or the Mission of Bertha Grant. 
IN SCHOOL AND OUT, or the Conquest of Richard. 
Unitorm with Watch and Wait. 
JUST READY. 
The three volumes can now be obtained, 





put up in a neat box, | 


For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


a” WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON. 
v 





FALL AND WINTER 
CLOTHING. 





We are now exhibiting our stock of 


Men’s and Boys’ Winter Clothing, 





Comprising every variety of style and material, adapted to the 
taste and means of all classes of purchasers. 


DRESS FROCKS, 
DRESS SACKS, 
ENGLISH WALKING COATS. 
SACK OVERCOATS, 
PALETOT OVERCOATS, 
SURTOUTS, 
PANTALOONS, VESTS, 


Together with the usual variety of 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


Most of our Goods were purchased before the late extreme ad- 
vance, and our whole stock-will be offered at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
at prices decidedly favorable to purchasers. 





GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


4l—6w 32 and 34 North Street, Boston. 





HURRAH FOR LINCOLN AND JOHNSON! 





A Book for Union Boys. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS, 
TES TAILOR BOY. 


This interesting Story of ANDY will be ready at all the Book- 
stores in a few days. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR, 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Wanted, UNION BOYS to sell it. 41—2w 





EIGHTEEN PIECES OF MUSIC 
Given Away 
As Specimens of the Contents of 
Tee BAR OF JUDARZ. 


Sent free of Postage. Send your address to OLIVER DITSON 
& CO., Publishers, 277 Washington Street. 4l—lw 





te@- CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES.— Our customers 
are informed that we have marked down our stock of Carpet- 
ings $25,000 to $30,000, corresponding to the reduced premium 
on gold. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





THE PEOPLE supplied with Carpetings at reduced prices 
corresponding with the reduced value on gold, by the New 
ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS, this day received from 
Austen's trade sale in New York of the 28th ult.—600 pieces— 
which will be sold at $1 per yard less than the ruling prices of 
three weeks ago, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS CHEAP.—The entire stock of a man- 
ufacturer, comprising over 1000 rolls of various widths and ele- 


gant new designs, just purchased, and this day received, This 
invoice of Oil Cloths, having been purchased for very much 
under the prices at which they were held before the decline in 


the price of gold, will be sold correspondingly low by the New 
ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Strect. 





TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—In the invoice which 
we are now opening from the last trade sale are many ele- 
gant new designs never before shown in this market. Our 
customers are informed that these goods were purchased un- 
der the excitement of the panic, and are very much cheaper 
than they can be imported for at the present reduced price of 
gol, NgW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

‘ 





CARPETS.—An invoice of Ingrains, purchased at the pantie 
sale in New York, for sale at reduced prices by the New Ene@- 
LAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—An invoice of Venetians, purchased at the 
panic sale in New York, just received by the New ENGLAND 
Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CANTON MATTINGS, purchased at the panic sale in New 
York at greatly reduced prices. for sale by the Nrw ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

CARPETS,—"“A Time to Buy."—Our customers are in- 
formed that they can probably’buy their Carpets cheaper now 
than at any future time during the season, Nw ENGLAND 
CaRret Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—Our systems of trade— 
Terms cash. 
No deviation in prices. 
40—3w 








te" A “COUGH,” “COLD,” OR IRRITATED THROAT, if 


| 
allowed to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronchial 


affections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief. 
In Broncuiris, ASTHMA and CaTARRH they are beneficial. Op- 
TAIN only the genuine Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, Which have 
proved their efficacy by a test of many years. Among testimoni- 
als attesting their efficacy are letters from— 
E. H. Cuapin, D. D., New York, 
Henry Warp BEECHER, Brooklyn, N@#&., 
N. P. Witiis, New York, 
Hon. C. A. PHELPS, Pres. Mass. Senate, 
Dr. G. F. BiGeLow, Boston, 
Prof. EDWARD Nortu, Clinton, N. Y., 
SURGEONS IN THE ARMY, and others of eminence, 
Sold everywhere at 25 cents per box. 
40—1m ° 





WISTAR’S BALSAM 
ese 
WILD CHERRY, 
THE GREA® REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 














Ge" WHat A WONDERFUL Discovery is PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! It not only cures the ills of the 
human family, but is also the sure remedy for horses with colic. 
1t has never been known to fail in a cure of the worst cases; and 
for sprains, galls, &c., it never fails—try it once. Directions ac- 
company each bottle. Sold by Druggists generally. — Kenton 
County (Ky.) Democrat, 


Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 41—2w (23) 





ga” Fairy Drs Cotors.—Among the most popular and useful 
articles of the day are the FAMILY Dyk CoLorks, manufactured by 
the well-known practical chemists, Howe & Stevens. So very su- 
— are these dyes, so casily used, and withal afforded at so 
jow a price, that they are literally getting into every body's 
hands, just as the praises of their merits are on every body's lips. 
Once tried, they become indispensable. In many parts of the 


country they have displaced all other substances and methods of | 
dyeing. We, without any hesitation whatever, pronounce them’ 


the best.dyes ever manutactured, while at the same time they are 
the cheapest in price. The ladies are particularly delighted with 
them. 4i—lw 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


. CURES SORE THROAT. 
40—2w 





KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-RBASEUM 


OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
» CURES SORE EYES, 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
| sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
| when, by the astonishing cures which it perfyrmed, such a furore 
| was excited im the invalid community. ‘The same results follow 
| its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
| CY, 
| the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 


and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 


| permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. , 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular ts 
its 
works speak for it, and find ytterance in the abundant and volun= 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health, 


tt everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues. 


We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. Francis LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 
Messrs. S. W. FowLe & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dk. Wistar’s BAL- 
saAM OF Wi_p Cuerrky. I have used it—when I have had occa- 
| sion for any remedy for Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—tor many 
| years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 





| looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
without difficulty. 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarsenessy 





HENBIB’S KAKALINGE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
. FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from thé Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLant. 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical reparation used by all the Eastern nations 
wT 


for the Gro ERVATION of Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its lucuriance and color throug. e. 
One ee a keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 
It will perf 


nickly cause a new crop te come in 


J 


Sweet, Moist and Soft. 
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. Bboy, when he heard this, ‘pray give her the | date from the reign of George II. Recently, he| 
1 ead.” found in the same spot an immense gun, full of} 
: When the woman was gone, his mother said to | cannon balls, and ten and a half feet in length. 
» ibe, There is a tradition that in 1812 a gunboat was | 
. “You know how difficult I find it to get bread) sunk near the place. This blacksmith bids | 
1 [ifr you, and yet you wish me to give it away!” (fair to become the most successful antiquarian | 
; “Mother,” he replied, ‘‘when I was at Baas in Canada, since very much of the early history of 
» [Ps farm, his little son and. I found a nest with the province was enacted on its rivers.— Witness. 
¢  Bsome young a in — They lay, — — — | . 
ned their bills. e were sorry for them, an 
: Tab into the kraal (or ard agi then to collect ; 7 ,& CUREENS SUS. 
a [yorms, and came and brought them. They ate, | A little brigand troupe of five, called the band 
p [find when the mother-bird came back, they had | Manfra, is committing great depredations near) 
n (Mulready had their meal. Thus our. gracious Avellino. It is said they{ cannot be captured, 
c¢ [Saviour can easily stir up a kind man who will | owing to the vigilance of a dog, which keeps 
d have compassion, and bring me a piece of bread | watch while the er slee , and at the slight- 
1¢ rben I am in want of it?” | est noise goes silently to the chief and wakes him. 
1e On the same day, not long after this conversa- | It also marches always in advance as a pioneer, 
e, [ion,a boy came with half a loaf of bread and | and gives timely warning. 
th [sme meat, which a settler’s wife sent to them, 
rg [Mrihout their having asked for it! 
re carga his mye ee ~— 
hi jing on his bed, repeated several hymns, an ) 
ad = them the one which begins, ‘‘My Saviour CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
he (™smers doth receive,” &c. He then prayed aloud i es 
ta (ebr himself, his mother, and all men, with such THE RAIN DROP. 
ad (grvency that the people who were present were A little particle of rain, 
he [goelted into tears. Calling his mother, he said to That from the parting cloud descended, 
at. ver, ba geen boa to veg pee a 
nd “Mother, do you pray too?” Outeast alike of earth and sky, 
me » he zapepted hoe sn te Useless to live, unknown to die.” 
the me Dap cy Mt Ts A pial It chanced to fall into the sea 
He looked at her awhile, and said, again, ‘‘O, ion ues an open shell received it; 
art mother, do pray! ees In after years how rich was he 
3 of During the last week of his life he spoke but Who from its prison-house released it! 
ray (@itle, and on a Sunday he fell asleep in Jesus. The drop of rain had formed a gem 
r of From this pleasing narrative we learn that we To deck a monarch’s diadem. 
ght to recollect and apply in daily life those +o 
not Mmihs which we learn. This is not always done. WHICH BOY LOVED HIS MAMMAP 
en- ow distressing it is to find children acting rude- 7 . 
;, using bad words, or telling untruths, who all One rainy afternoon Frank sought his aunt’s 
ine, [poe vhile read and know what the Bible tells us, |700m and listened to a story: : 
let us strive to bring our knowledge into dail ‘There was once a little boy who slept in a 
se,s0 that in us the prayer may be fulfilled which |T00m just like yours, Frank, and had just such a 
find in the hymn: nice little white bed in the corner.” 
ie ‘*Was it I?” asked Frank. 
rom 0, might I bat resemble Thee, “Listen, and then tell me if it was,” said his 
That every one might know . ° ° ae : 
pen- Tlove my Saviour, and will be aunt. ‘‘One bright sunny, morning this little boy’s 
ugh His follower here below!” mamma opened his door, and walking softly to 
teen Missionary Reporter. his bedside, found his eyes wide open, and him- 
en- sleet riggs Fat self ready to jump up, and longing to have a romp | 
and FACTS AND FREAKS OF CURRENCY. | With Carlo, who stood barking on the lawn. He} 
lings é flung his arms around his mother’s neck, exclaim-| 
tors, Many things have been used at different times |ing, ‘Dear mamma, how I love you!’ Then he} 
gest money—cowrie shells in Africa; wampum by | kneeled in prayer, and perhaps the prayer that he 
four #@eAmerican Indians; cattle in ancient Greece. | said was like the one which you said this morn- 
with J@M Carthaginians used leather as money, proba-| ing.” This was the prayer which Frank had said: 
af is iy bearing some mark or stamp. Frederick II., “For the blessed Saviour’s sake, « 
ined the siege of Milan, issued stamp leather as Heavenly Father, hear my prayer; 
lown mey. In 1360, John the Good, King of I’m a sinful little boy, 
This ance, who was taken prisoner by the celebrated Yet Thy daily mercies share. 
3; the Buck Prince, and sent to England until ransomed, —— — —— 
dred » issued leather money, having a small silver inter Geet, ches fight, 
orden . in the centre. Salt is the common-money in But remember God is nigh. 
ls up yssinia; codfish in Iceland and Newfoundland. Like the blessed Saviour, kind, 
wee living money,” slaves and oxen, passed current Pat poy : pA et ” 
chin ih the Anglo Saxons in payment of debts. , » 
Toads m Smith i that in his te there was a vil- sssicah aide - wien 
owed gin Scotland where it was not uncommon for}  ‘*Then mamma helped him dress, and he went 
D and vkmen to carry nails, instead of money, to the | down to his nice breakfast—a tumbler of milk, | 
shaft e's shop and the ale-house. Marco Polo |some light biscuit, and a nice, fresh egg laid by 
either wid in China money made of the bark of the | his own little pet bantam. 
3 very ibefty tree, bearing the stamp of the sovereign, |_. “Soon it was time for school, and giving him | 
» hill; hich it was death to counterfeit. Tobacco was | his satchel and cap, mamma went to the gate with | 
n wet wally used as money in Virginia up to 1660, | him, and said, ‘Darling, don’t stop near the pond | 
he la- @Myseven years after the foundation of that|to play, but go right straight to school.’ And_ 
Jl the iony. In 1641 the Legislature of Massachu- | again-he flung his arm around his mamma's neck, 
else- tis enacted that wheat should be received in|aS she stooped, and again exclaimed, ‘O, dear) 
‘ks of ment of all debts; and the convention in | mamma, how I love you! | 
to see Jiuce, during the revolution, on @ proposition| ‘‘But he didn’t go right straight to school; | 
y, un- Jean-Bon-Sainte Andree, long discussed the when he came near the-pond he heard the frogs 
is de- piety of adopting wheat as money, as the croaking, and trying to forget what mamma had 
Jollar, aure of value of all things. Platina was said, though conscience repeated her words loud- 
The pued in Russia from 1828 to 1845. ly, he thought, “What funny big throats those fel- 
e time me lows must have! I want to see them.’ So he got 
or leaf *g along stick and poked it along the edge till he 
gions; HOW FISH CHANGE COLOR. made one hop out, and then he wanted to see 
o light The change of color in fish is most remarkable, | another, and another. But then he began to fear | 
ientific takes place with great rapidity. Put a living | that he should be too late, and that his mother| 
oft and put from a black burn into a white basin of wa-| would see it in his report, so he hurried on to| 
ropean rand it becomes within half an hour of-a light | school, and got there with a very red face and 
. Keep the fish living in a white jar for | very much out of breath, just as Miss Fanny took 
trl days, and it becomes absolutely white; |up the Bible to read. By the time that she had 
put it then into a dark-colored or black ves-| opened school he was cooled and rested, so Miss 
ind although on first being placed there the | Fanny didn’t notice any thing ; and in going home, 
ot boy, te-colored fish shows most conspicucusly on| though he played at the pond’ again for a little 
tien iol lxek ground, in a quarter of an hour it be-| while, yet as he did not slip in, mamma didn’t! 
e infant Ws as dark-colored as the bottom of the jar, | know any thing about it, either. But do you think | 
school, ‘consequently difficult to be seen. No doubt, | that he felt happy ?” 
taken, ‘lacility of adapting its color to the bottom| ‘‘No,” said Thank, | 
the tes- ‘te water in which it lives is of ‘the greatest| ‘‘Now there was another little boy who had a! 
and at- te to the fish in protecting it from its numer-| nice little room and bed to sleep in, a good break- | 
always ftemies. All anglers must have observed | fast to eat every morning, and a dear mamma to| 
t what "It every stream the trout are very much the | give him cap and satchel, and kiss him ood-bye | 
lhe was color as the gravel or sand. Whether this|on the door-step. And he loved to kiss fis mam- 
Re- 8¢ of color is a voluntary or involuntary act | ma, too, but I don’t know that he flung his arms 
ng on & “¢ part of the fish, is a matter for scientific in- | around her neck, exclaiming, ‘O, dear mamma, 
e-road. “gation and discussion. how I love you!’ quite as often as the other, but'| 
— when she said, ‘Darling, don’t go near the pond,’ | 
venient : .|he was so afraid that he might be tempted to dis- 
may be CURIOSITY im SBIR ARS. , |Obey her, when he heard the hon agate 8, 
e you.” tntelopes of Mexico are so fleet that nei-| that he went right over to the.other side of the 
er tells ag nor dogs can keep in sight of them; | road, and walked along faster until he got quite 
ernity. [,:°,@ethod adopted by hunters for taking | past the pond. 
lause it ’ 2 to decoy them by elevating a piece of red|* ‘But sometimes towards evening, or on a holi- 
ind of it a i stick and secreting themselves near it. | day, his big brother.would'walk with him there, 
re they J; “Pes, by seeing the cloth, are lured by | and then ies would have great funjhearing the 
hnd are oan bre approach cautiously and timidly till | big frogs croak and the little ones answer. 
road, get within range of the rifle, and then pay| “Did the first boy love his mamma, or the 
t tos petalty of their curidsity with their lives. second ?” } 
a Frank oe i se aan Was he right ? | 
DIVING in“ ere «‘And who loves the blessed Saviour? the child | 
is sated os CANADIAN ‘WATERS. who seeks to know and do His will, or the child} 
soe ae ae Be Me ee Ti ee Fo 
’ ; o like Him ?”— opa 4 
+ ’pparatus, with which he intends to search tee % Sears 
ottom om Canadian ‘rivers. _He begun his 
a site to the wharf of , and has 
with much. suceess. ..Am epee ‘DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
S obtained ORES 08 things, 
ner uned two fine mortars im # perfect state CURES PAINS OF ALL KINDS, 
ation." They bear the British arms, and 








TRY ITs 40—2w 


ins no oil ol, or any other injurious 

and Cae OST PERPEOP HAIR DRESSING tn 

IT IS A LUXURY! IT I8 A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price 

8 New York. . Boston 


treet, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 56—Lyis 


fectly prévent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
Jrewing the whole a béauti- 


P-s Birasaote ait Gondrupe keep the Scalp Clean, and the 


the World? ® 


Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
A Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 


| cure me, I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 

day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of ihe Balsam my 

| hoarseness has invariably been removed, and [ have preached 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 

-| speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles: 

Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you are! 

at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. Fettows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“T have made use of this preparation fot s@veral years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs, I know of one’ patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy,.and who, but for 
its use, I eonsider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


‘This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have nage 4 
used Dr. WisTaR'’s BALSAM OF WILD CuHerry for Coughs, Col 

and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of man= 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which I am acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam‘of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W..FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un-’ 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
6—eowly 





medicines. 
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When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
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For the Companion. 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
A CANINE SAGE. 

The dog may be called the most intelligent of 
all animals. His brain is larger in proportion to 
his size than any other animal. He surpasses the 
horse in this respect, and that he makes good use 
of his faculties no one will doubt, after observing 
him attentively. Czsar’s story, which follows, 
was related to us by an intelligent and certaiply 
reliable gentleman, who knew the dog well, and 
could place unlimited confidence in the statements 
of his friend, the dog’s owner. One morning this 
gentleman,—we will call him Mr. Ray, to avoid 
circumlocution,—was walking out with a friend, 
when the conversation turned upon the dog, a 
large, yellow mastiff, who was following them, and 
to test his sagacity, Mr. Ray paused near a field 
of very high grass, borrowed his friend’s knife, 
and threw it as far into this wilderness of grass as 
he could. 

‘“‘Cxsar,” he remarked, some time after, in his 
usual conversational tone, ‘‘I have lost my knife.” 

Cesar understood much more readily than some 
children do when you ask a favor of them, and 
commenced his search in the following systematic 
manner: striking out about a rod directly into the 
grass, he made that distance the diameter of a 
circle, which ke searched completely through, be- 
ginning at the outside of the circle, and running 
round in a smaller one each time until he reached 
the centre. 

After mapping out two such circles, his keen 
scent enabled him to strike straight out into the 
field where the knife lay, two rods distant from 
him. Whenever Mr. Ray desired Cxsar to do 
any thing for him, he asked him in his ordinary 
tone of voice, never shouting, or ordering him 
peremptorily. 

Genuine power is always self-possessed and 
quiet. Your blustering, bellowing men have no 
more authority over others than they have self- 
control over themselves. Remember that the 
next time you fancy that you must yell at a horse 
in driving him. 

One day Mr. Ray went out into the field to 
work, intending to return home to dine, but cir- 
cumstances compelled him to remain. 

‘‘Well, Cwsar,” said he, ‘‘you must go home 
and get my dinner.” 

Cesar gave him a keen look, as if to be sure 
that he understood, then trotted off. He had not 
the power to say, ‘‘I want my master’s dinner ;” 
but it was easy to judge by his actions that he 
wanted something, and Mrs. Ray could usually 
guess shrewdly enough to satisfy Cwsar. If she 
was wrong the dog would not move an inch until 
he got what he came for. This time, Mrs. Ray 
remarked, at once, 

‘That dog has come for Mr. Ray’s dinner, and 
I was going to have soup—a nice dish for a dog 
to carry. I'll try him, though.” 

She accordingly filled a basin with the soup, 
tied it up in a napkin, and set it down before him. 
Not being accustomed to carry such liquid lunches, 
Cesar caught it up sideways, and started off in a 
way that promised his master little hope of a 
soup dinner, when Mrs. Ray boxed his ears a 
little and told him to set it down. 

‘‘Now,” said she, ‘‘take it up carefully—so,” 
showing him where the centre of gravity lay. 

Cwsar was philosopher enough to understand, 
balanced it carefully, and walked away without 
spilling a drop. 

Mrs. Ray went to the door. The dog struck a 
bee line for his master. ‘‘O, dear, I was in 
hopes he would go round “by the road; he will 
jump all the fences, as true as fate.” 

At the first fence, true enough, his first impulse 
was to clear it at a bound, but he carried his 
thoughts about him instead of letting them go 
wool gathering; so he checked himself, walked 
carefully along until he found a gap in the fence 
large enough to admit his head without hitting the 
basin, then set down his dish, leaped over, took 
it up as nicely balanced as before, and trotted on, 
leaving Mrs. Ray satisfied that her husband's din- 
ner was as good as. insured. This process was 
repeated at every fence, and the soup was set 
down at his master’s feet without a drop being 
apilled. 

One day Owsar was sent home after a whet- 
stone. Mrs. Ray tried him with a wedge, a ham- 
mer, a beetle, a:gimlet, an axe, every thing she 
could think of. Cwsar turned from them in de- 
wpaic; he could not say the magic word, whet- 











stone; he could not find one himself; but he 
would not go back without the.right thing, so he 
stayed at home all day, eyeing Mrs. Ray with 
wistful earnestness. 

He went regularly to pasture. His master had 
mgrely to remark, ‘‘It is time those cows were 
home,” and home they came. Sometimes his 
master would leave a pair of bars down, saying, 
«Don’t let in any cattle, Cesar; stay until these 
bars are up.” The faithful: dog would take his 
station, a sleepless sentinel, that the keenest cattle 
could not outwit. No matter how hungry he 
grew, no matter how tired, he never left until the 
bars were up, or his master gave him permission 
to do so. 

One friend of Mr. Ray doubted his statements, 
somewhat, and thought he could hide something 
that the dog could not find. Taking a quarter of 
a dollar from his pocket, he said, 

“T'll bet a quarter that Ican hide that where 
your dog can never find it.” - 

‘Very well; mark it, that we may be sure to 
know it again, and then hide it where you please,” 
and Mr. Ray called to Cesar, and went away to 
work. The gentleman remained behind, and hid 
his quarter. Sometime after he had rejoined Mr. 
Ray, that gentleman remarked, 

“Cesar, I have lost something; go back and 
find it.” 

The dog started at once, but was gone half a 
day, when he suddenly appeared, making straight 
for his master with unerring fidelity, and dropping 
at his feet a vest. The two men examined it with 
interest, and found in one pocket a pipe, some 
tobacco and a knife; in the other, the identical 
quarter that had been hidden so deftly. In the 
midst of their wonder a man came running 
towards them in his shirt sleeves calling out. 

‘Here, here, your dog has stolen my vest.” 

“Stop a moment, my friend,” said Mr. Ray, 
‘‘and explain to us how you came by that piece of 
money.” . 

“O, that! Well, I'll tell you. I saw that dog 
digging and barking around a large rock, and as 
I was curious to know what game he was after, I 
left my work and went to him. In peering down 
iuto a deep, narrow crack in the rock, where he 
appeared to have lost something, I saw this quar- 
ter shine. Well I cut a sharp stick, poked it out, 
and put it in my pocket, but when I got back to 
my work I saw the dog had his eye on me. He 
never stirred until I grew warm and threw off my 
vest, and then he was off with it in a jiffy.” 

Mr. Ray then told his story, and Cwsar's un- 
erring sagacity was considered established. 

: Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 








VARIETY. 





“ SPELLIN’.” 


A pious, but illiterate deacon, in a certain town 
in Massachusetts, gave a stage driver a slip of 
paper, upon which, he said, was written the names 
of a couple of books, which he wished him to call 
for at a wat tena The driver called, and hand- 
ing the memorandum to a clerk, said: 

*‘There’s a couple of books which Dea. B—— 
wished you to send to him.” 

The clerk, after a careful examination of the 
paper, was unable to make ‘head or tail” of it, 
and passed it to the book-keeper, who was sup- 
posed to know something of letters; but to him 
it was also ‘‘Greek.” The proprietor was called, 
and he also gave up in despair; and it was finally 
concluded best to send the memorandum back to 
the deacon, as it was supposed he must have sent 
the wrong paper. As the coach arrived at the 
village inn, the driver saw the deacon waiting on 
the steps. 

‘*Well, driver,” said he, ‘did you get my books 
to-day ?” 

**Books ! no; and a good reason why, for there 
couldn't a man in Worcester read your old hen 
tracks.” , 

**Couldn't read ‘ritin’? Let me see the paper.” 

The driver drew it from his pocket, and passed 
it to the deacon, who, taking out and carefully 
adjusting his glasses, held the memorandum at 
arm’s length, and exclaimed, as he did so, in a 
very satisfied tone : 

“Why, it’s as plain as the nose on your face! 
‘To S-a-m B-u-x—two psalm books!’ I guess 
his clerks had better go to school a quarter.’ 

And here the deacon made some reflections 
upon the “ignorance of the- times,” and the want 
of attention to books by the ‘‘rising generation,” 
which would have been all very well, if said by 
somebody else. 





AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 
Last evening, when passing by the post i- 
tal, my attention was pmea| by holdnging in 
rather a loud voice, of “Rally round the Flag, 
Boys,” by coe af ey oan Ph he lis- 
tening to iful music ’ 
I observed toa nurse pase ge] ia the Somvneg, 
t rson singing must be in @ very merry 
mood, aan not be very sick, os 
: “You are mists Tee et ah 
ow engaged in singing good is now 
gra i Gath Shee been Rie ol tan I 
am nurse,” he continued, “‘and the scene so 
affected me that I was obligns 
He is just about breathing his last. 
I stepped into the ward, and true enough the 





brave man was near his end. He was struggling 
with all his remaining strength against the grim 
monstet, while at the same time there gushed forth 
from his patriotic soul, incoherently, the words, 
“Rally round the flag, boys,” which had often 
cheered him through his weary march, and braced 
him up when entering the field of blood in defence 
of his country. Finally he sank away into his 
death slumber, and joined his Maker’s command 
that is marching onward to that far-off and better 
land. The last audible sound that escaped his 
lips was, ‘‘Rally, boys, rally once again!” As his 
eyes were closing, some dozen of his comrades 
joined in a solemn yet beautiful hymn, appropri- 
ate to the occasion. 

Take it altogether, this was one of the most 
affecting scenes I have ever witnessed in a hospi- 
tal. It drew tears copiously from near one hun- 
dred of us. It occurred in the large ward which 
occupies the entire body of the church on Cherry 
Street. The deceased was an Illinoisan, and had 
been wounded in one of the recent skirmishes. 
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CHILDHOOD’S HOUBS. 


Up in the biue and starry sky 
A group of Hours, one even, 

Met as aay | took their upward flight 
Into the highest heaven. 





And they were going there to tell 
Of all that had been done 
By little children, good or bad, 
Since the last risen sun. 
' 


And some had gold and purple wings, 
Some drooped like faded flowers, 
And sadly went to tell the tale 
That they were misspent hours. 


Some glowed with rosy hopes and smiles, 
And some shed many a tear; 

Others had some kind words and acts 
To carry upward there. 


A shining Hour, with lovely plumes, 
Went up to tell a deed 

Of kindness which a gentle child 
Had done to one in need. 


And one was bearing up a prayer 
A little boy had said, 

Full of humility and love, 
While kneeling by his bed. 


And thus they glided on, and gave 
Their tidings, dark and bright, 

To Him who marks each passing hour 
Of childhood's day and night. 

Remember, children of the earth, 
Each hour is on its way,’ 

Bearing its own report to heaven, 
Of all you do and say. 


de. . vane 


DO NOT WRITE POETRY. 


“Trenzus,” in the N. Y. Observer, gives young 


rhymers a fragment of advice thus: 
If you cannot hel 


er. But try to help it if you can. 


two or three poets alive at any one time. 


not, are plenty as blackberries. 
has its poetaster. 


Verse is not 


oe of poetry in it. 


trying your hand at poetry. Write prose. 


—_—_—__+o+ 





it, if it sings in your head 
and will be heard, why then there is no other way 
but to put it upon paper and send it to the print- 
There are only 
A 
great poet makes and marks an age; and poor 
poets, or those who think they are poets and are 
vegy hamlet 
O, how much valuable white 
paper is spoiled by people who think they can 
write poetry, and cannot. Rhymes are not poetry. 
poetry. You may make correct 
verse with faultless rhymes, and there is not a 
‘oetry requires a peculiar 
aculty, the imagination; and you may have 
genius, sense, learning and the power of expres- 
sion, so as to write prose tq rival Burke or John- 
son, and after all, make yourself ridiculous by 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest Bale ip 
the United States and Canada, but within the past tew Years, to 
supply the immense demand countries, depets for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpoo} 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. , 


: MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beantifa, 
glossy appearance. It never fails ‘ 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES ,AND BEAUTIFigg, NUM) 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMDM, —_ 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing aloy LMS 
St ee ei Satna en tae pane ae Be 
fres e r, ren ing it 80: y and glossy, an 

it to remain in any desired position. ‘ Pray Fe ——— 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Noladyy 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance im 
edis truly wonderful. it cleanses the Hair, removes all 

and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It wiil prevent ty 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuabhy 
Hair Dressing knowyg. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
AND 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M, ith ex 
Sold by Druggistse throughout the World, jyrounges 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW Yorg, Mouly del 

5l—lyp ars that 
THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY Mlle door 
OF THE AGE. dder chi 

Doctor Kennepry, or Roxsury, Mass., eatly wi 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds 4 remedy 9 0e mig 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMUR, ith hat 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE we; anc 
’ 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. dx 
1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, leape 
2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. thing sn 
2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouj 
bis hand 
in hers, 


The c 
of a stor 
stick, W 
sbout to 
consigné 
tals gene 





and stomach, 
% to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipely, 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 
2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and bloteby 
among the hair. 
4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sore. 
1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin, 
2 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringwom 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case 
rheumatism. 


won he 
ber, and 








8 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. “Tell 
5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. “You 
1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of 
sia. I know from the experience of thousauds that it has in's nest 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. was in th 
a. to 44 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of th the dead 
wels. ea 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidn 
4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. for the d 
1 to3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief isi * 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an ex Wt ~My 
ciatihg disease. shine lik 
By tollowing the directions in the pamphiet around each bot e Al 
and by a judicious application of the SALT KHEUM OD leaves, a 
MEN'T, SCROFULA VINIT MENT, and HEALING UOLNTMEM, » 
sueny cate and » Of whatever kind or nature, except c and stoo 
that has taken rovt, is ay! and ley pe cured, 
factured by DONALD NEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, side the 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 14—Iys BB] mean t 
was lying 
NO MEDICINE IS SO POPULAR HERE it” 
ASS ‘ 
ow DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. “Then 
a , gitl aske 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. “Beca 
pasease, Somense, fewer ya nae eon eer wh ittaken | 
plate replenishing the raries are kin invited to give a * 
first ca in addition to my own tows, the beshee says it’s | 


t call. I keep, 
the Publishing Svcieties, as during the % ten years. * 
The plan I have of late adopted, of airing a rete discos fam Put it by 
Sabbath Schouls, gives universal favor. Any school sendy word abi 
thetr own Copalegue, and indicating the amount they wish 
cs 























VULGAR PEOPLE. vest, can have election made for them with the privilet “T sho 
- | returnin; books they ch aft rm 

“Those are not vulgar people,” says Dante, This new feature of trade commends itselt oy al our Tight; b 
“merely because they live in small cottages, low- | principle in ail parts of New kugland. «MMM dropped 
ly places; but those are vulgar who, by their| 3— HENRY HOYT, 9 Coznuu. “And 
thoughts and deeds, strive to shut out any view of ouiiies 
beauty.” There are vulgar rich men as well as GOULD & LINCOLN, cas, 
vulgar poor men. Being poor is-not of itself a 59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, remembe 
disqualification for being a gentleman, Tobe &| psusn tne following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE Funigay Mther s 
gentleman is to be elevated above others in sen-| either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt @ to you, | 
timent rather than situation; and the poor man | Price. ; a she said 

with an enlarged and on mind may be happier, eee ore ae eee eee ort Gpirituay samuel J 
too, than his rich neighbor without this elevation. | 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. son, and 
Let the former only look at nature with an en-| pyAtice'Wian? Poe DOCLRINES, By Nehemiah 0 this m 
lightened mind, ‘‘a mind that can see and adore| D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. are and mak 
the Creator in His works, can consider them as | ®ELIGIUUS PROGEESS ; Discourses OWiiname DD ME We were 

demonstrations of His power, His wisdom, His| cloth, 85 cents. j 
goodness, and His truth; this man is greater as |e ee ee ee ee D be ite, loth eat a th 
well as happier in his poverty, than the otlter in| KITTO’S POPULAR UXCLOPEDIA OF BIBLIC cor 
his riches. The one is but little higher than the| 2UR®,by jot Kitto, D-D. With 600 Illustrations. bv9, Kate 
beast, the other but little lower than the angels.” | MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howarl she was | 
com, D, D. 16mo, cloth, 60cents. . 
+o MOTHERS or THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabes BUH RE did not , 
D. loth, 75 cents. : 

“Tuere’s no United States now,” cried a little | MY MOTHER ; or, of Maternal Infivenct. VIM children 


boy in the street. 
that is worth any thing, father says.” 


‘‘We have no country, or none 









land C .. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. iy Rev.John A-dames also natu 
cloth, 40 cents 











; ‘ ROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, Wrong, a 

‘*T have a country,” cried another boy, starti ee . ‘ 
up from the mud-puddle where he was cman a mn Nap nny en ae nag tg rome, 
“I tell ye J have a country, for my father is fight-|  b.p. Limo, cloth, 76 cents. : ns tl not now 
ing for it, and my. brother has died for it. J have | 4, WREATH 2 OUND THE CROSS; oF, Seripitn,60casem 00's logs 
a country, and it’s going to be a free country from | A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, Deb gh, excl; 
kernel to core, mother says.” ee By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 16m “T thi 

: ; . ; and Res? 

That is the stuff patriots are made of. SEED-TIME AND BAnvesry or, Sow Well “Get 

“Ir is naughty to think swear,” said one little | TZE GUIDING Stat er the Bible God's Message. BY air 
boy to another; ‘it is as naughty to think swear| PLEASANT PA R YOUNG PEOPLE: or, Bosh’ 1 “We; 
as to say swear, I know it is.” eee eine tame aieth, 18 omit. . 

“Who hears you, I should like to know ?” cried | KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them {0 Gig “UNG 3 
or Fogg ‘Your father don’t know what your aS ES HO PETOUN'S. SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 5 And 

8. iP. ’ ‘ } 

“The meg 8, a = = outward “ae 
‘ai ce, on the heart,’” re- 
ptied the other; ‘‘God hears.” YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. _ 

A coLonet of one of the regiments attached to A FAMILY PAPER GF wy 10, 
the army of the Pwregne San SEA erinee DEVOTED 70 a 
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